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Notes. 


POE: R. L. STEVENSON. 


THE two following cases of possible literary 
relation are submitted to the readers of 
“N. & Q.’ 

1. In the collection of ‘ Voyages Imagi- 
naires ’ (1787-9), vol. xix. contains a narra- 
tive entitled ‘Le Passage du Péle Arctique 
au Pédle Antarctique par le Centre du 
Monde.’ The date of this is given as 
1723; no author’s name is mentioned, nor 
has the writer of the present note as yet 
been able to discover the provenance of the 
account. It conveys a number of Poe-like 
suggestions. 

In the opening pages mention occurs of 
an Arctic ‘“‘tournant d’eau”’ leading to a 
“gouffre épouvantable et sans _ fonds,” 
towards which the vessel is drawn with its 
terrified crew. (‘ MS. found in a Bottle.’) 

Chap. i., dealing with subterranean adven- 
tures, describes birds ‘‘ au plumage trés noir, 
et leur bec rouge comme du sang.” (‘ Arthur 


Gordon Pym,’ in which tale the colour of the 
strange creature is white instead of black.) 

This Imaginary Voyage abounds in de- 
tailed description of fantastic aerial pheno- 
mena and cloud effects, thus: ‘* un trés bel 
are [-en-ciel] composé de deux couleurs, 
savoir d’un jaune clair et d’un verd qui 
tirait un peu sur le bleu” (chap. ix.) ; and 
the narrator adds that on a perfectly smooth 
sea it made a complete circle. 

Still, the most striking suggestion of all 
rests in the singular combination of imagina- 
tion with the obvious design of explaining 
phenomena through the application of 
scientific or quasi-scientific theory ; this, too, 
quite independently of any discernible con- 
nexion with Cyrano, and three years before 
the publication of ‘ Gulliver’ (1726); thus, 
in chap. iv., reference to a little building of 
quaint construction, inscribed with strange 
characters, to the solution of which crypto- 
graphy offers no key. 

The question now arises whether Poe had 
access to the ‘ Voyages Imaginaires ’—at 
least before his first success with the ‘ MS. 
found in a Bottle’ (1835). An extremely 
obliging communication from Prof. John 8. 
Patton, Librarian of the University of 
Virginia (Charlottesville, Va.), states that 
there is no record that that library ever 
possessed the work; Poe was a student 
there in 1826. Evidence to show that he had 
cognizance of it would be welcome. At all 
events, his silence concerning it carries no 
weight either way, any more than his dis- 
cretion concerning E. T. A. Hofimann’s 
fantastic tales. 

2. The second example possesses more 
cogency of probable dependence. R. L. 
Stevenson’s story of ‘A Lodging for the Night’ 
is well known. If we turn to Sainte-Beuve’s 
‘Causeries du Lundi’ (vol. xiv. pp. 301-2), 
an article on Francois Villon (26 Sept., 1859) 
furnishes a significant terminal paragraph, 
of which the following sentences seem 
irresistibly to indicate the outline into which 
R. L. 8. worked his acute psychological study 
of the picaroon poet and his adventures of 
one night :— 

“Plus d’une fois, le soir, Villon en fuite, traqué 
par les gens du Guet, se sera souvenu tout d’un 
coup, en voyant la lampe briller 4 la fenétre du 
studieux jeune homme, qu’il avait la un admira- 
teur, un ami, et il lui aura demandé abri et gite 
pour une nuit ou deux, en prétextant quelque 
belle et galante histoire, et, toute la nuit durant, 
pour le payer de son accueil, il ?aura charmé de 
ses récits, ébloui de ses saillies et de sa verve. 
Tl aura méme poussé l’amitié, en partant le matin 
jusqu’a accepter tout l’argent, toutes les épargnes 
de son généreux héte....” 
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Professors of Comparative Literature may 
find in these two cases matter for demonstra- 
tion of the manner in which great literary 
artists fashion the substance they obtain 
from others. T. LAFLEUR. 

McGill University, Montreal. 


SIR PHILIP PERCEVAL, M.P. 


Sir Puiie PERCEVAL was elected for New- 
port, Cornwall, on 19 May, 1647; and on 
1 March, 1648, a writ was issued in his place, 
he being deceased. According to Mr. W. D. 
Pink, he had died on 10 Nov., 1647, after a 
few days’ illness, ‘‘ overborne by the increas- 
ing malice of the Independent party” 
(Western Antiquary, vol. vii. p. 186); and 
there are some very interesting references to 
him and his services to the Royalist cause in 
the recently published second volume of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission’s Report 
on the MSS. of the Earl of Egmont (pp. 5, 8, 
11, 16 et al.). 

In a claim for ‘‘ Arrears of Pay due to 
Sir Philip Perceval,” apparently drawn -up 
by his eldest son, Sir John Perceval, Bt., it 
is specifically stated that he was ‘‘ Com- 
missary-General of Provisions in his late 
Majesty’s army in Ireland” and ‘‘ provider 
for the Horse”’ from 28 March, 1641, to 
28 July, 1647; and ‘‘ captain of a company 
of firelocks in the same army ” from 15 June, 
1642, to the later date named (p. 8). 

There seems to have been some haziness 

as to Sir Philip’s origin and early days. 
His grandson Sir John Perceval, third 
baronet, charged one John Tisdall on 13 May, 
1682, 
‘““to make particular inquiry of the time and 
place of my father’s birth, and when and where 
his father Sir Philip was born, when he died, and 
where buried. I think he died in 1647 at London, 
and was buried in St. Martin’s, but whether in 
the church or any tombstone I know not, nor 
how old he was....I know that Sir Philip was 
clerk of the Crown, clerk of the House of Lords, 
Commissary to the army, and sent over from 
Treland to his Majesty at Oxford with other com- 
missioners to represent the state of Ireland. I 
have also heard he was in the Long Parliament of 
England, but for what place he served, and how 
he came to be elected, I know not, nor what 
other employments he had, nor the times which 
he was employed in them. I should be very 
glad to have some short narrative of what was 
most memorable in his life, and herein I desire 
you to consult my friends.’’-—Pp. 109-10. 


Tisdall replied on 17 June, from Dublin :— 


““T lately waited upon Mr. James Grace, a 
gentleman of great age, and one that was deputy 
registrar of the Court of Wards in the year 1624, 
at which time your grandfather came into that 
office as clerk to one Mr. Webb, and soon after- 


wards by his own ingenuity came to be registrar 
thereof. He cannot give any account where he 
was born; he believes he came a little before 
that time out of England ; and as to your great- 
grandfather, he believes he was never in this 
kingdom. He says your grandfather was a 
parliament man in England, but what place he 
served he knows not.’’—Pp. 116-17. 

Sir John wrote from Cork with positive- 
ness on the following 24 August to his kins- 
man Sir Robert Southwell, Clerk of the 
Privy Council: ‘‘I can inform you my 
grandfather died in [16]48, and my father 
in [16]65” (p. 118); but the former date 
seems to have been incorrect, and it was 
not accepted by Sir Robert. He had written 
to Sir John on 16 May, 1682: ‘* Your 
grandfather, by his endowments and skill 
in all worldly affairs, laid the foundations [of 
your large fortune]” (p. 111); and on 
10 March, 1683, he added information he 
had gathered to the effect that Sir Philip 
‘““was buried in St. Martin’s Church, and 
Bishop Usher preached the funeral sermon ”’; 
and he suggested that that prelate’s daughter, 
Lady Tyrrell, might be able to say ‘‘in 
particular if in 1646 or 1647 Sir Philip 
Perceval died, and the month and day, as 
also where born, how old, &c.” (p. 128). 

But the desired information does not seem 
to be forthcoming, and there remains much 
that is puzzling about the public career 
of an evidently remarkable man. How so 
pronounced a Royalist came to be elected 
for a Cornish borough so soon after Fairfax 
and Cromwell had conquered the county 
for the Parliament is a mystery on which 
I should like light to be thrown ; and it is of 
interest still to remember that his successor 
in the representation of Newport-by-Launces- 
ton was no less noteworthy a personage than 
William Prynne. ALFRED F. Rossins. 


“THE PETER BOAT AND DOUBLET.” 


In the first week in March there were several 
references in ‘The Office Window’ of The 
Daily Chronicle to old London firms which 
still exist. Among them is a shop on 
London Bridge which rejoices in the sign of 
‘*The Peter Boat and Doublet,” exhibiting 
in the window what may be a metal facsimile 
of the original sign. It represents a short 
boat, and aloft a short-sleeved coat. The 
editor asked for an explanation of the doublet 
portion of the sign, but got only one answer, 
which was a suggestion that the reference 
might be to St. John xxi. 7: ‘* That disciple 
therefore whom Jesus loved said to Peter : 
It is the Lord. Simon Peter, when he heard 
that it was the Lord, girt his coat about him 
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(for he was naked) and cast himself into the 
sea.” The correspondent quoted from the 
Douay version, and suggested that in some 
pre-Reformation version the word might be 
doublet instead of ‘* coat.’ 

This is far-fetched, and is capable of 
a much more simple explanation, even if 
‘** doublet ” could be found. The Wycliffite 
versions of 1380 give ‘‘girte him with a 
coote.” Tindale in 1534 translates ‘he 
gyrde his mantell to him”; while in 1539 
Cranmer has ‘‘ he gyrde his coate to him.” 
The Geneva version of 1557 has “he gyrde 
his coate to him.” The Rheims version of 
1582 is ‘* he girded his coate vnto him.” The 
Authorized Version of 1611 has “he girt 
his fishers coat vnto him”; but the Revised 
Version goes back to the older form with 
‘he girt his coat about him.” 

Turning to the ‘N.E.D.,’ we learn that a 
Peter boat was the name on the Thames 
for a small decked fishing-boat, and a Peter- 
man was a fisherman, alluding to the 
occupation of St. Peter. We know that all 
signs have local associations. In rural 
districts we have ‘‘The Plough,” ‘‘ The 
Wheatsheaf,” ‘‘ The Green Gate,” and such 
like ; while in waterside places we have 
‘*The Anchor,” ‘‘ The Ship Ashore,” ‘‘ The 
Shipwright’s Arms,” &c.; so that a Peter 
boat was natural for a London Bridge sign. 

On consulting Boyne’s ‘ Tradesmen’s 
Tokens issued in the Seventeenth Century,’ 
we find no known token with that device 
issued at London Bridge. There was, how- 
ever, a boat on tokens issued at Barrow-on- 
Humber, Dover, and Sandwich ; also at St. 
Katherine’s Wharf, and Pickleherring Stairs, 
near Tooley Street; while a curious and 
interesting specimen was issued bearing the 
motto AT YE NEXT BOAT AT PAULS WHARF. 
One Joseph Brocke issued a halfpenny token 
bearing on the obverse COATE SELER NEAR 
RATCLIF CROS, and on the reverse a man’s 
coat between his initials. 

‘*Doublet ” has had various meanings ; 
we know what a ‘‘singlet” is, and it is 
natural to surmise that a doublet in this case 
was a thick woollen garment for use in cold 
or wet weather similar to the garment used 
by navvies to-day known as a “ donkey,” 
and the sleeves would be short so as not to 
interfere with the men’s work. 

A token issued in Londonderry bore on 
the obverse EXCH. FOR FISHING . AND . with 
the device of a boat, and on the reverse 
CLOATHING . IN . L . DERRY, with the device 
of a spinning-wheel. 

My references (pp. 661-2, 696, 707, 1404) 
are to the second edition. A. RHODES. 


ARISTOTLE AND PoxiTicAL ScrENcE.— 
Sufficient attention has been called to the 
fact that Bacon (‘ Adv. of Learning,’ II. 
xxii. 13) and Shakespeare (‘Troilus and 
Cressida,’ IT. ii.), when referring to Aristotle’s 
dictum that young men are not fit auditors 
of political science (‘Eth. Nie.,’ I. iii. 5), 
have substituted ‘‘ moral” for ‘ political ”’ 
philosophy. An equal degree of notoriety 
has not attended the fact that ‘this sup- 
posed erroneous interpretation of Aristotle’s 
language is common among sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century writers.” See 10 S. i. 
405, where reference is made to Mr. Sidney 
Lee’s ‘Life of Shakespeare’ and an instance 
quoted from Beaumont and _ Fletcher’s 
‘Valentinian,’ I. i. The following examples 
from Renaissance writers of Latin may help 
to drive the point home :— 

‘*Ttaque, quod editum erat, repurgavi; deinde 
adieci, que moribus etiam formandis conducerent, 
velut irrepens in animos adolescentium, quos recte 
scripsit Aristoteles inidoneos auditores Ethice 
Philosophie, dumtaxat eius, que seriis preeceptis 
traditur.’’—Erasmus, ‘ De Utilitate Colloquiorum ’” 
(ad init.), p. 768 of the 1729 * Variorum ’ ed. of the 
Colloquia.’ 

‘*Videas in eis pueros iam magistros, qui 
pedagogo adhuc indigeant, & quos Aristoteles tan- 
quam inidoneos auditores de schola expellit moralis 
discipline, tum hane tum alias omnes non 
prestant quidem, profitentur tamen.’’—Vives 
‘De Causis Corruptarum Artium,’ Lib. I. p. 65 
(about three pages from the end of the book) in the 
1536 (Cologne) edition of his ‘ De Disciplinis Libri 
xx. 

See also ‘ Pedantius,’ 1]. 327, in Prof. Moore 
Smith’s edition, ‘‘Tu non es idoneus 
auditor moralis philosophie,” in the course 
of his note on which the editor remarks : 
translation of by moralis 
has been considered an error, but, as Dr. 
Henry Jackson has pointed out to me, it is 
fairly correct.” Epwarp BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 


Lapy Hamitton AND Haytey’s ‘ TRi- 
UMPHS OF TEMPER.’—The following letter 
relating to William Hayley’s once popular 
‘Triumphs of Temper’ appears in the 
Eighth Report of the Historical MSS. Com- 
mission. I have not noticed it as having 
been quoted in connexion with either Lady 
Hamilton or Hayley. The writer is Emma, 
Lady Hamilton (wife of Sir William Hamil- 
ton), chiefly known from her portraits by 
Romney and her association with Nelson. 

Writing from Naples, under date 20 Dec., 
1791, to one whose name is unknown, she 
says :— 

“Tell Mr. Hayley I am always reading his: 
‘Triumphs of Temper.’ It was that that made 
me Lady H. For God knows I had for 5 years 
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enough to try my temper, and I am afraid if it had 
not been for the good example Teresa taught me 
my girdle would have burst, and.if it had I had 
been undone, for Sir W. minds more temper than 
beauty. He therefore wishes Mr. Hayley would 
come that he might thank him for his sweet- 


tempered wife.” 
P. D. Munpy. 


* Year.’’—In a comparatively short time 
we trust to see the cardinal term ‘‘ year” 
expounded, in its turn, by the editors of the 
‘ Oxford Dictionary,’ this magnum opus being 
now well on its way to completion. It may, 
therefore, be timely, and not out of place, to 
contribute a brief note on the history of this 
interesting ‘* culture word.” 

Its original kinship to Gr. dpa and Lat. 
hora (considered as a limited space of time, 
a season) is well known, and now generally 
admitted, although it had been at first 
doubted by Heyne in Grimm’s ‘ Worterbuch ’ 
(33 years ago). Comparing the cognate Old 
Slavonic term yar, taken in the sense of 
springtime, Weigand, and after him Kluge, 
suggest in their etymological dictionaries that 
our word in its origin had started from this 
sense of ‘‘springtime.’”’ According to Mik- 
losich, the meaning of the corresponding Old 
Slavonic word yar, denoting at first a germ, 
and then applied to corn-fruit as well as to 
animals produced in spring, is also extended 
and used of summer fruit in various Slavonic 
dialects of the present time. If we con- 
sider the two most common words used 
as equivalents of a year in Old and Modern 
Russian, Bulgarian, Serbo-Croatian, Chekh, 
and Polish, viz., godina or god and léto, we 
meet with an analogous change, and variation 
of meaning. Godina is explained by Mik- 
losich in his ‘Lexicon Palzoslavenico- 
Greco-Latinum’ (Vindobone, 1862-5) to 
mean: (1) wpa, (2) apepa, (3) eviavrds, 
éros, and god is rendered there by hora, 
annus, and tempus ; léto, on the other hand, 
signifies both in Old Russian and in the 
above-named modern Slavonic languages 


summer as well as the whole of a year. 
H. Kress. 


‘PRESIDENCY OF Fort WILLIAM.”— 
The ‘N.E.D.’ tells us, on the authority 
of a lengthy quotation from ‘ Whitaker’s 
Almanack,’ 1872, that the word “‘presi- 
dency * (in the sense of ‘‘ one of the three 
divisions of the East India Company’s 
territory’) is ‘‘ Obs. in official use.” The 
first schedule, however, to the Indian 
Councils Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII. ¢. 4), giving 
the ‘‘maximum number of nominated 


and elected members of legislative councils,” 
prescribes fifty as the maximum for the 
‘** Legislative Council of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Bengal Division of the 
Presidency of Fort William.” The word 
presidency’? does not occur elsewhere 
in the Act. : 


HALF - STAFF ” HALF - MAST.’ 
Though this equivalent is noted in the 
‘H.E.D.’ in a quotation from The London 
Gazette of 1708, ‘‘The Ships Flags, which 
were only half-staff high,”’ there seems a com- 
mon impression that it is a modern Ameri- 
canism, illustrated in the same work from 
Bancroft’s ‘ History of the United States,’ 
‘* pennants hoisted at half-staff.””. This may 
be accounted for by the fact that, while the 
older form ‘‘ half-mast” is now alone used 
in this country, “‘half-staff’’ is employed 
as the equivalent in America, as is specially 
to be seen from the directions given in “ The 
‘World’ Almanac and Encyclopedia for 
1910”* (p. 85), published in New York, 
“‘in order to show proper respect for the 
flag.’ The last three of these are as 
follow :— 

‘* When the flag is flown at half staff as a sign of 
mourning it should be hoisted to full staff at the 
conclusion of the funeral. 

“In placing the flag at half staff, it should first 
be hoisted to the top of the staff and then lowered 
to position, and preliminary to lowering from 
half staff, it should be first raised to the top. 

‘*On Memorial Day, May 30, the flag should 
fly at half staff from sunrise to noon, and full staff 
from noon to sunset.”’ 

A. F. R. 


‘A SIsTER OF PRINCE RupERT.’—Why 
are ladies who dabble in history and _ bio- 
graphy so careless about their references ? 
The latest offender is the author of this book, 
and as she has given me considerable trouble 
in finding the sources from which she quotes, 
may I publish the results of my labours to 
save the time and temper of other victims ? 

P. 65.—There is no such publication as the 
‘Heidelberger MHistorisches Taschenbuch.’ 
She means the well-known ‘ Raumer’s 
Historisches Taschenbuch,’ but the corre- 
spondence of the children of the Winter 
King cannot be found there, but is in the 1908 
volume of the ‘Neue Heidelberger Jahr- 
biicher’ (vol. xv.). It was published by 
Karl Hauck. The reference to Raumer’s 
book is 6th Series, vol. vii., and the name 
of the author is Ed. Bodemann (not ‘‘ Boder- 
mann’’). The memoirs of Sophie, Princess 
Palatine, were published by Dr. Adolf 
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Koecher in vol. iv. (press-mark in British 
Museum 9386. ee), of the ‘* Publications from 
Prussian Archives,” and her correspondence 
by Bodemann in vol. xxvi. (press-mark 
9386. eee). 

Sir Thomas ‘‘ Rowe” is meant for Roe ; 
and Siebenbiirgen is the German name of 
Transylvania. ‘* Prince of Siebenbuergen in 
Transylvania” looks grotesque (p. 227). 

There is such a publication as ‘ Heidel- 
berger Jahrbiicher [der Litteratur],’ but it is 
not the source to which the lady refers. 

L. L. K. 


Ticket, Portrait Partnter.—Probably 
less is known of the English portrait painters 
of the first quarter of the eighteenth century 
than of any other period. The period, it is 
true, is not an inspiring one, and most of the 
portraits, especially of clerics, bear a strong 
family likeness. I feel sure that many of 
these were done by an artist—unrecorded 
by Bryan and other writers—of the name 
of Ticket. I find that I have one after this 
artist of the Rev. Robert Warren, 8.T.P., 
“rector of St. Mary at Stratford Bow, in 
Middlesex,” engraved by H. Fletcher, who 
does appear in Bryan. Warren wrote a 
number of religious books and pamphlets, 
some of which ran into many editions, 
and to one of these his engraved portrait 
was added as frontispiece. He does not 
appear in the ‘ D.N.B.’ W. RoBerts. 


** SvaBacH.”’—In Cech this word means 
German calligraphy, 7.e., cisti svabach, to 
read German. In appearance it is an abla- 
tive plural. Prof. Dr. V. E. Mourek’s Cech- 
English dictionary gives, besides this word, 
svab, docked tail, dock-tailed horse, cock- 
roach; svaby, peeled barley. Svabach is 
more likely to be derived from svab; as a 
popular expression, than from Suabia 
(Svabia). Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


THE Common HanomMan. (See 1 S. xi. 
13, 95, 252; xii. 293; 2S. xi. 151, 256, 314, 
445; 48. ix. 136; 55S. vi. 26; 10S. viii. 
244, 335, 353, 376; x. 167.)—According to 
the records of the Barber-Surgeons’ Com- 
pany, quoted in The Daily Telegraph of 
7 March, one John Hooper held the office of 
hangman in 1730. 

From a delightful little book entitled 
‘ Notes from a Collector’s Catalogue,’ by the 
Rev. A. W. Oxford, a copy of which the 
author has been kind enough to send to 
me, I have gleaned a yseful piece of 


information about Turlis the executioner, 
who died in April, 1771. Mr. Oxford 
possesses a receipted bill of the public 
whipper (who was also the hangman) in 1767, 
upon which the man signs himself Edward 
Turlis. I suspect this individual to be the 
Tallis who succeeded John Thrift in May, 
1752. HoracrE BLEACKLEY. 


HERB-WOMAN TO THE Kina. (See 10 8. 
xil. 289, 354, 418.)—At the first reference 
appeared a query concerning a lady said to 
be ‘‘hereditary herb-strewer to the royal 
family, the dignity having been conferred 
on her great-aunt, daughter of , one of 
the King’s physicians.” 

Perhaps Miss Fellowes was the ‘‘ great- 
aunt :— 

‘* Miss Fellowes, sister to Mr. Fellowes, Secre- 
tary to the Lord Great Chamberlain, has received 
the appointment of Herb-woman to his Majesty, 
pursuant to a promise which, we understand, 
was made to her, while his Majesty was yet 
Prince of Wales. This lady will have to nominate 
her six maids, who will be young ladies of respect- 
able families, and their duty will be to precede 
the procession strewing the way with flowers.’’— 
‘Preparations for the Coronation,’ Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1821, vol. xci. pt. i. p. 560. 

» The coronation of George IV. took place 
19 July, 1821. ay 

In pt. ii. of the above volume, p. 6, is given 
the ‘ Procession to the Abbey.’ First of all 
appear 

‘““The King’s Herb Woman, Miss Fellowes, 
with her six maids, Miss Garth, Miss Collier, 
Miss Ramsbottom, Miss Hill, Miss Daniel, and Miss 
Walker, strewing the way with herbs.” 

‘* On the arrival of the Procession at the Abbey, 
the Herb-woman and her Maids, and the Serjeant- 
Porter, remained at the entrance within the great 
West-door.”’—Ibid., p. 8. 

W. Toone in his ‘ Chronological Historian,’ 
1826, ii. 674, says :-— 

‘All were splendidly dressed in white, Miss 
Fellows [sic] wore in addition a scarlet mantle 
trimmed with gold lace.” 

When the King was approaching West- 

minster Hall at about half-past three, 
‘* Miss Fellowes with her assistants first entered 
the Hall....The Herb-women were followed by 
the Children of the Chapel, the Judges, and the 
Privy Councillors not Peers.’’—Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, vol. xci. pt. ii. p. 138. 

Some of the above, taken from ‘The 
Annual Register,’ was given by Co. Fyn- 
MORE at the second reference. Refer also 
to 11 8. i. 126. 

I have found no reference toa herb-woman 
at the comparatively economical coronation 
of William IV. I doubt the office being 
hereditary. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
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Byron Retics.—The Daily Chronicle 
recently mentioned that the carriage of Lord 
Byron, used by him in travelling, was now 
in Australia, lying neglected in the outhouse 
of an inn, the roosting-place of fowls. 

Samuel Ireneus Prime mentions a com- 
panion relic of the poet, which he saw at 
Liverpool, and of which he remarks :— 

“* Dr. Raffles showed me also the identical table 
on which Lord Byron wrote ‘ Childe Harold’ and 
other poems ; and the doctor has put it to a better 
use in writing many a good sermon on it. The 
table shuts up, so as to be conveniently stowed 
away in a carriage, and was Byron’s travelling 
secretary while he was in Italy.’’—See ‘ Travels in 
ee and the East,’ New York, 1855, vol. i. p. 


Anderson says the third canto of ‘ Childe 
Harold ’ was written in Switzerland (‘ Works 
of Lord Byron,’ vol. i. p. 161). Dd. 


FLY PAINTED ON A SHIELD: JAPANESE 
Variant.—In ‘Mery Tales and Quicke 
Answeres,” ed. Hazlitt, 1881, p. 122, is this 
anecdote :— 

“* A yonge man that on a tyme went a warfare, 

caused a flye to be peynted in his shylde, euen of 
the very greatnes of a flye; wherfore some 
laughed at him and sayde: ye do well, because ye 
wyll not be knowen. Yes, quod he, I do it because 
I wyll be knowen and spoken of, For I wyll 
approch so nere our enemys, that they shall 
well decerne what armes I beare.”’ 
_ The following Japanese variant may 
interest some of your readers, especially 
Mr. Cottincwoop Lee, who has left this 
tale entirely unhandled in his valuable 
notes (9 S. xi. 363) :— 

** Kitajé Tango [killed 1579] had his sashimono 
[a signum carried on the warrior’s back] made of 
white silk, only one foot square, and with a black 
ant represented in its midst. When his master, 
Kenshin, asked him why he adopted so incon- 
spicuous a banner as his own, he replied thus: 
* Indeed, sometimes this might prove indiscernible 
to our soldiers ; but should I head them in every 
march, and should I bring up the rear in every 
retreat, our enemies would find this small banner 
of mine ever as conspicuous as the much larger 
and heavier ones of other warriors.’ ’’—Yuasa, 
‘ Jézan Kidan,’ 1739, tom, iii. chap. xviii. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA, 

Tanabe Kii, Japan, 


Bett Famity. (See 8 S. xii. 128.)— 
Robert Belt of Bossal married Margaret 
Gordon, daughter of Peter Gordon, and 
granddaughter of James Gordon, merchant, 
Garmouth (died 1765, aged 69), who be- 
longed to the Gordons of Cairnfield. Did 
Mr. Belt the sculptor belong to the Bossal 
family ? J. M. 
118, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


TRAVELLERS NOT IN ‘ D.N.B.’ 


I HAVE recently referred to the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ in vain for a number 
of travellers whom I should have expected 
to find noticed there. 

D’ Abbadie, Antoine, born at Dublin 1810 ; 
died 20 March, 1897. 

D’Abbadie, Arnauld Michel, born at 
Dublin 1815; died 8 Nov., 1893. These 
two brothers, sons of a French father and 
Irish mother, travelled in Abyssinia (or 
Ethiopia, as the country should be called) 
from 1838 to 1848. They traversed the 
country in various directions, and published 
accounts of their travels. Antoine was the 
first European to visit Enarea and Kafia 
(1843), though his claims were adversely 
and bitterly criticized by Dr. C. T. Beke. 
(See ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ Supple- 
ment to 9th ed. i. 1902, p. 2; ‘ The Catholic 
Encyclopedia’; The Geographical Journal, 
xi. 459; ‘A Travers le Monde,’ 1897, p. 159.) 
Arnauld returned to Ethiopia in 1853, and I 
should be glad to learn particulars of this 
visit. 

Bell, John G., travelled in Ethiopia 
1840-60. He married an Abyssinian lady ; 
was in the service of Ras Ali (1849) ; entered 
that of the Emperor Theodoros, 1855 ; 
killed by rebels in October or December, 1860. 
His diary, 1840-42, was published in 
‘ Miscellanea Aigyptiaca,’ vol. i. part i., 1842. 
(I should be glad to have an opportunity of 
seeing this work.) There are casual refer- 
ences to him in Ferret et Galinier, ‘ Voyage 
en Abyssinie,’ 1847; Mansfield Parkyns, 
‘ Life in Abyssinia,’ 1853 and 1868; Henry 
Dufton, ‘Narrative of a Journey through 
Abyssinia,’ 1867; Dr. C. T. Beke, ‘The 
British Captives in Abyssinia,’ 1867; Dr. 
J. L. Krapf, ‘ Travels,’ 1860; Henry A. 
Stern, ‘ Wanderings among the Falashas,’ 
1862 ; Walter Chichele Plowden, ‘ Travels in 
Abyssinia,’ 1868; and E. A. De Cosson, 
‘The Cradle of the Blue Nile,’ 1877. The 
‘D.N.B.,’ xlv. 431, mentions him as ‘*‘ J. T. 
Bell ”* in its notice of Walter Chichele Plow- 
den, who joined him in 1843. 

Coffin, W. H., in Abyssinia, 1810-26 ; 1832- 
1855 or later. (See 10S. xii. 108, 230.) 
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Annesley, George, Viscount Valentia, after- 
wards 2nd Earl of Mountnorris, F.R.S. ; 
born 1769; succeeded his father Arthur, 
Ist Earl, in 1816; died 23 July, 1844. 
(See Burke, ‘ Peerage,’ 1908, s.v. Valentia ; 
J. J. Halls, ‘ Life of Henry Salt,’ 1834, i. 463.) 
He travelled in the East, and published his 
‘ Voyages and Travels in India, Ceylon, the 
Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt, in the Years 
1802, 1803, 1804, 1805, and 1806,’ in 3 vols., 
4to, 1809, and 3 vols., 8vo, and atlas 4to, 
1811; also in French, 4 vols, 8vo, Paris, 
1813. 

Gordon, Capt. Robert James, R.N., 
travelled to Sennar for the African Associa- 
tion; died at Welet Medina 27 Sept., 1822. 
(See 10S. xii. 29, 138.) ; 

Hoskins, G. A., travelled up the Nile to 
Meroé 1833, and in Egypt in 1835. Published 
‘Travels in Ethiopia’, 1835; ‘ Ethiopia 
versus Egypt,’ 1836; ‘Visit to the Great 
Oasis of the Libyan Desert,’ 1837; ‘Spain 
as It Is,* 1851; ‘ Winter in Upper and Lower 
Egypt,’ 1863. 

I shall be glad to receive additional in- 
formation about any of the above. 

Frepk. A. EDWARDS. 
39, Agate Road, Hammersmith, W. 


GENERAL Eyre.—I should be glad if some 
of your readers would kindly, for purposes 
historical, put me in communication with 
representatives of General and Mrs. Eyre, 
the great friends of Sir Colin Campbell, Lord 
Clyde. They were living at Chatham in 
1863. Davip Ross McCorp, K.C. 

Temple Grove, Montreal. 


W. Bittyne’s Five WounpDs OF CHRIST’: 
LomBerRDALE Hovuse.—In 1814 Billyng’s 
poem was printed by W. Bateman of Darby, 
near Matlock, ‘‘from a finely written and 
illuminated parchment roll....about 2} 
yards in length,” dated 1400-1430. At 
48. ili. 229, the original parchment roll was 
stated by the late LLUEWELLYNN JEWITT, 
F.S.A., to be at Lomberdale House. Can 
any reader of N. & Q. tell me where Lomber- 
dale House is, or give any further informa- 
tion concerning William Billyng’s manu- 
script ? (Miss) H. M. R. Murray. 

Oxtord. 


M. D’HERWaRT AT BERNE IN 1750.---I find 
in an interesting old chronicle relating to the 
little town of Vevey, on Lake Leman, a notice 
of a ‘Monsieur d’Herwart, l Ambassadeur 
Britannique Berne.” Who was. this 
official ? Is the name Herbert here mis- 
spelt ? Of course there never was a British 


Ambassador to Switzerland. The represen- 
tatives of the Powers have always been 
Ministers, with the exception of that of 
France. Louis XIV., in view, presumably, 
of the valuable contingent of Swiss officers 
and soldiers supplied by the little republic, 
raised the status of the French representa- 
tive at Berne to that of Ambassador, and 
so it has remained ever since; but the 
town knows no other foreign dignitary 
of this rank. I may mention that informa- 
tion regarding M. Herwart is not available 
at the Chancery of the British Legation at 
Berne, as the records, when forty years old, 
are sent to the Rolls Office in London. 
J. H. Rivett-Carnac. 
Schl ossRothberg, Rougemont, Switzerland. 


G. CHatmeErs’s ‘ScoTicANz 
INFANTIA.’—There was sold at Sotheby’s 
on 2 Dec., 1879 (Sale Catalogue of David 
Laing’s Library, Part I., No. 607) :— 

““Camerarii vel Chalmers (G.), Scoticane 
Ecclesize Infantia, virilis Atas, Senectus ; auto- 
graph of ‘ Liber Patricii Camerarii,’ ‘Sir J. J. 
Chalmers,’ with Latin verses on Aberdeen citizens, 
and ‘D. Laing’; calf extra, g.e., extremely 
rare, unknown to Lowndes, Paris, 1643.”’ 

I cannot trace this work in any library 
catalogue; nor do I even know whether 
the author is the George Chalmers of my 
query, ante, p. 226, or the ‘* Gulielmus 
Camerarius, Scotus,” of the following query. 

Information is desired. 

P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


CHALMERS’s ‘ DISPUTATIONES 
THEOLOGIC.’—I have lying before me a 
small octavo of pp. [xu.] + 165 + [11], 
with the title :— 

** Gulielmi | Camerarii, | Scoti, Fintreei, | Sacre 
Theologiz | Doctoris, | et Professoris emeriti, &c. 
| Disputationes Theologice | .... | Opposite | 
Disputationibus Roberti Baronis, Ministri et. 
Professoris | Neabredonensis, de iisdem materiis. | 
Parisiis, | Apud Dionysium Houssaye, via Car- 

melitana, | M.DC.xxXxrx. | Cum approbatione.” 

Who was this William Chalmers, native of 
Fintray in Aberdeenshire ? Whence did 
he get his degree of Doctor, and where was 
he professor? The work described is in 
neither the British Museum nor the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. P. J. ANDERSON. 


Musician TO Mary, QUEEN OF 
Scots.—Can any one give me a record of a 
Condé in Scotland? Servais de Condé 
was one of Mary’s Court Musicians at Holy- 
rood. He was later her Steward, and was 
apparently Darnley’s Master of the Ward- 
robe. 
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Condé had children. Did they remain in 
Scotland, and could the name in a century 
change from Condé to Conké, Conky, Con- 
key, McConkey? The last form appears 
about 1690. Would not a Scotchman 
understand a Frenchman, with his peculiar 
accent, to say Conké instead of Condé ? 

(Mrs.) Cuas. 8. LANGDON. 

108, Gillett Street, Hartford, Conn. 


D. CAMERINO ARCANGELUS, PAINTER.— 
Can any of your readers throw light upon the 
present whereabouts of two pictures bearing 
the inscription ‘‘D. Camerino Arcangelus 
Pinxit.”” One represented the Crucifixion 
with saints, the other the Madonna and 
Child with angels. They were exhibited 
in 1880 at the Winter Exhibition at Burling- 
ton House (Nos. 221, 222), being then the 
property of Mrs. Longland. The informa- 
tion is urgently required by a writer who is 
engaged upon a study of this painter, and 
who would gratefully welcome any clue 
which might lead to further information 
being obtained relating to these two paint- 
ings. C. A. 


First ELECTIONS UNDER THE BALLOT 
Act.—Where and when did the first election 
—municipal or Parliamentary—under the 
Ballot Act of 1872 take place? Did any 
take place earlier than Boston (municipal) 
22 July, 1872, and Pontefract (Parliamen- 
tary), 15 Aug., 1872 ? R. A. 


ROWLAND-HOE.”—In George Wither’s 
‘Christmas Carol’ is the following stanza :— 
Now kings and poor sheepcotes have, 

And mate with everybody ; 
The honest now may play the knave, 
And wise men play at noddy. 
Some youths will now a-mumming go, 
Some others play at rowland-hoe, 
And twenty other gambols moe 
Because they will be merry. 
What was the game of ‘‘ rowland-hoe,” which 
I do not find by name in any work of reference 
at hand ? J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHAeE.. 


JouN was elected a King’s Scholar 
at Westminster School in 1721, and left in 
1723. Particulars of his career and the date 
of his death are desired. G. F. R. B. 


RoGER ALTHAM (1649-1714) was Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Regius Professor 
of Hebrew. Whom and when did he marry ? 
His widow, whose Christian name was 
Frances, died 3 Dec., 1734, aged, and was 
buried in Christ Church Cathedral. 

G ROB: 


Georce Exuis (1753-1815).—Where was 
he educated ? The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (xvii. 
276) is silent on this point, but ‘ The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ (viii. 150) states that he 
was educated at Westminster School and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. What authority 
is there for this statement? G.F. R. B. 


‘* FoRBES-MACKENZIE HOUR OF ELEVEN.” 
—What is the origin of this expression? I 
find it in William Chambers’s memoir of 
his brother Robert (1872). He is referring 
to a ‘ howff ” or old-fashioned inn in Edin- 
burgh, kept by a certain Miss Ritchie about 
the year 1810. She 
‘* would never allow liquor after a decent hour, 
When that hour arrived—I think it was the 
Forbes-Mackenzie hour of eleven—it was vain 
for them to ask a fresh supply.” 

I seem to remember that Sir Walter Scott 
used the same expression somewhere, but I 


cannot verify the reference. 
FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


Lonpon ReEctors’ CONFEDERATION.—At 
pp. 100-2 of Mr. George Unwin’s ‘Gilds 
and Companies of London’ (reviewed ante, 
p- 18) is an account of the ‘* Secret Confedera- 
tion of London Rectors,”? which flourished 
in the early part of the fourteenth century, 
based upon a MS. in Cambridge University 
Library. (gg. 432, fo. 108 et seqg.”). I 
should be glad if any correspondent having 
access to this library would kindly inform me 
whether the MS. gives the personal names 
of the members of the gild in question. It 
appears from Mr. Unwin’s foot-note at 
p. 100 that the Rector of St. John Zachary 
(who is unknown for the period to which the 
MS. relates) was one of the twenty-two 
members of the gild in 1317. 

McMurray. 


Watu-Parers.—Can any information be 
given me as to the introduction, English 
manufacture, and early use of block printed 
and coloured paper as a wall-covering ?_ It 
was introduced, I presume, as a cheap method 
of decoration to take the place of panelling 
and the mural paintings of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. I have seen examples 
of the latter work at Rye (the old ‘‘ Star 
Inn”), Chiddingfold (an early house on the 
Green), and at Denham, Bucks (‘The Savoy), 
which cannot long antedate wall-papers. 

I believe one of the oldest wall-papers in 
England (I understand, Chinese work) is to 
be seen at Ightham Mote. A magnificent 
paper both in design and colour is also to be 
seen in a small room at the Red House in the 
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Bayswater Road ; and specimens of certainly 
an eighteenth-century paper, of which I 
possess a few square feet, are to be seen in the 
museum at Rochester. W. P. DLS. 


STREAM: ITS Earty History.— 
Will some reader direct me to works on the 
Gulf Stream, especially any work which 
deals with it from the earliest known periods? 
Please reply direct. C. BEAUMONT. 

154, 156, Temple Chambers, E.C. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—I1 
shall be glad of the assistance of ‘ N. & Q.’ in 
tracing the source of the following quota- 
tions occurring in standard writers. 

In Lamb’s ‘Dissertation upon Roast 
Pig * :— 

1. What a speck is he dwindled into! 

In Hazlitt, ‘On the Ignorance of the 

Learned :— 
2. Enfeebles all internal strength of thought. 
3. The Enthusiast Fancy was a truant ever.—Ib. 
4. Wink and shut their apprehensions up.—Jb. 


5. ‘‘ The mighty world of eye and ear ”’ is hid, 
And knowledge quite shut out.’’—Jb. 


In Hazlitt’s ‘ Indian Jugglers * :— 
6. And visions, as poetic eyes avow, 
Cling to each leaf and hang on every bough. 
In Hazlitt’s ‘ Landscape of Poussin * :— 


7. And blind Orion, hungry for the morn. 
8. Leaping like wanton kids in pleasant 
spring.—Ib. 
9, Old Genius the porter of them was ; 
He letteth in, he letteth out to wend.—Jb. 


In Hazlitt’s ‘On Going a Journey * :— 
10. He talked far above singing. 
11. Lord of oneself, uncumbered with a name. 


12. The beautiful is vanished and returns not. 
Ib. 


13. The vine-covered hills and gay regions of 
France.—Ib. 
14. Out of my country and myself I go.—Jé. 


In Hazlitt, ‘On Familiar Style’ :— 
15. Ambition is more lowly. 
In Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Description of a Hot 
Day * :— 
16. Rumbling in pebble-stones, 
In De Quincey’s ‘ Murder ’ :— 
ie Called aloud on Tully’s name 
And bade the father of his country hail. 
In J. A. Symonds’s ‘ Venetian Medley * :— 


18, < Corruption most abhorred 
Mingling itself with their renowned ashes, 


C. B. W. 


Replies. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL REGISTERS. 
(11 S. i. 203.) 


THESE volumes form an extensive item in my 
working index-book, and for some years past 
I have omitted no opportunity of enlarging 
it. It must be conceded, however, that 
their usefulness is not so much as appears ; 
they cannot compare with Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses,’? or Welch’s ‘ Alumni Westmon.’ 
The dates are sometimes misleading— 
Repton, for instance, where the early 
years are very meagre. Still, though the 
usual saying is reversed, a little bit of amber 
is often embedded in a mass of dead flies ; 
the bit is valuable when got. The identifi- 
cations by the editors are not always trust- 
worthy; nevertheless, they have their 
value, especially for modern biography ; 
therefore, as W. C. B. has added a few items 
to my list, I have much pleasure in supple- 
menting his as follows :— 
Aberdeen, King’s College. Roll of Alumni, 1596— 
1860. Peter J. Anderson. 
Ackworth School. List of the Boys Admitted. 
1779-1879. 
Addiscombe : 


Vibart. 
Aldenham School. 1836-1903. Edm. Beevor. 
Bury St. Edmunds, Biographical List of Boys 
educated at King Edward VI. Free Grammar 
School from 1550 to 1900. Sydenham H. A. 
Harvey. 
Charterhouse. List of Scholars, 1812-23. 
Edinburgh. Catalogue of the Graduates in the 
Faculties of Arts. Bannatyne Club, 1858. 
Farnworth Grammar School. 1507-1905. C. R. 
Lewis. 
Framlingham College Register, 1865-1907. 
Haileybury College. L.S. Milford, 1891. 
Harrow. School Register, 1801-1893. R. 
Welch. 
Ipswich. Brief Sketch of the History of Ipswich 
School, 1477-1851. Nina Frances Layard. — 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Schole Novocastrensis 
Alumni: Brief Notices of Distinguished 
Scholars of Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar 
School at. N.-u.-T. 
Oakham. The Book of Oakham School, with 
Register. W. L. Sargant, 1906. 
Oxford. The Roll of St. Edward’s School, 1863- 
1897. W. H. A. Cowell and H. S. Rogers. 
Penketh. A History of Penketh School, 1834- 
1907. J. S. Hodgson. 
Quakers. Biographical Catalogue....London 
Friends’ Institutes and Schools. W. Beck, 
W. F. Wells, and H. G. Chalkley, 1888. 
Andrews. The Matriculation Roll of _ the 
University of St. Andrews. 1747-1897. J. M. 
Anderson, 1905. 
St. Leonard’s School Register, 1877-1900. 
2vols. 1895,1901. 
St. Bees College. Calendar for 1851, &c. 


its Heroes and Men of Mark, 


C. 


St. 
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St. Paul’s, London. The Admission Registers 
....from 1748 to 1876-1905. Edited with 
biographical notices by R. B. Gardiner. 1884, 
1906. 


Shrewsbury. The Honour Boards of Shrewsbury 
School, 1806-82. 1882. 

Sidcot School: a History of 100 Years of West- 
Country Education, 1808-1908. F. A. 


Knight. 
Stonyhurst. Memorials of Stonyhurst. J. G., 


1881. 
Warwick. Chronicles of Warwick School. 

No attempt has been made at a full 
description of the books ; a meagre list to 
one may be full of information to another. 
Registers of Colleges at the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge have been omitted. 

A. RHODES. 


Since new editions correct errors in 
previous issues, it would probably have 
sufficed to give a list of the most recent 
editions. But if particulars of all editions 
are desired, I can add a few to those given 
by W. C. B. 

Bruton. King’s School, 1826-90. T. A. Strong, 
1895. An alphabetical list of such as could 
be discovered of old scholars, with~ their 


careers, 

Repton. 1620-1894. F. C. Hipkins, 1895. 
1557-1905. G.S. Messiter, 1905. 

Rossall. 1844-82. 


1844-94. Third edition, T. A. Ashworth, 1895. 
Rugby. 1675-1836. 8S. Crowther, 1836. 

1675-1846. T. L. Bloxam, 1846. 

1675-1867. The above three are without notes. 

The following were annotated :— 

1675-1849. H. Lee Warner and T. M. Daven- 
port, 1881. 

1849-74. C. G. Steel, 1886. 

1874-87. <A. T. Michell, 1891. 

1675-1904. 3 vols., 1901-4, same editor. 

War Services, 1854. 

Naval and Military Records, 1865 (?), 

Companion to the Register, 1871. 

These three, by T. L. Bloxam, gave much help 
to the annotators, but were also the source 
of numerous errors. 

Shrewsbury. 1562-1635. E. Calvert, 1892. 

1798-1898. J. E. Auden, 1898. 

1734-1908. J. E. Auden, 1908. 


A. T. M. 


I can make certain additions to W. C. B.’s 
valuable list :— 


Bradfield College. Appears every five years. 
Canterbury. St. Edmund’s School, 1749-1897. 
M. G. Simmonds. 
Charterhouse. 1872-1900. 1903. 
Clifton College. 1860-97. E. M. Oakeley, 1897, 
1862-1904. J. E. Pearson, 
Dover College. 1871-94. A. H. Davis, 1894. 
Second edition, W. S. Loe, 1899. 
Dulwich College. School Lists, 1859-90. 
Eton College. Registrum Regale, 1774. 
Alumni Etonienses (Provosts and Fellows of 
and King’s): 1443-1797, T. Harwood, 


Fettes College. Register, 1890. 
Harrow School. 1801-1900. M. G. Dauglish, 1901, 

The third edition, which is in active preparation, 
will contain many names of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century recovered by 
the labour and self-devotion of the same 
learned editor. 

Marlborough College. 1843-99. 1900. 
Oxford, Magdalen College School. In prepara- 
tion. W. E, Sherwood. 

The roll of choristers is almost complete, and 
forms a volume of the College Register, 1485-— 
1853. Vol. L., J. R. Bloxam, 1853. 

New edition in preparation. W. D. Macray. 
Stonyhurst College. 1794-1894. Lists. 1894. 
University College School. 1831-91. T. Orme. 
Weymouth College. School Record and Register. 

Falkner. 
Winchester College. Commoners, 1800-1835. 
Cc. W. Holgate, 1893. 

Long Roll, 1770. 

Windsor. St. Mark’s School, 1870-1900. G. 
Warburton, 1901. 
A. R. BAYLEY. 


I append particulars of several additional 
School Registers and Lists. In some cases 
these are later editions than those named 
by W. C. B. 


Abingdon School, A List of some Distinguished 
Persons educated at Abingdon School, 1563- 
1855. Compiled by W. H. Richardson. 1s. 
Abingdon, Hughes, 1905. 

Bedford Grammar School. Old Bedfordians 

List of Exhibi- 


Register. 

Christ’s Hospital: ‘‘ Bluecoats.”’ 
tioners to the Universities, 1566-1885, with 
Appendix. A. W. Lockhart. Second edi- 
tion, 4to, 5s. (Privately printed.) 

Clifton College. Annals and Register, 1860-97. 
E. M. Oakeley, cr. 8vo, 5s. Clifton College, 
1897. 

Dover College. Register, 1871-94. A. H. Davis, 

2s. 6d. Dover, Cuff Brothers, 1894. 

Eton College. Lists, 1678-1790. R. A. Austen 
Leigh, 15s. net. Spottiswoode, 1907. 

Felsted School. Alumn Felstedienses, 1852-90. 

. Beevor, 2s. Tyler. 
Same to 1908. G. J. Hornsby-Wright. 3s. 6d. 
Exeter, Pollard. 

Glenalmond, Trinity College. Glenalmond School 
List, 1847-1907. Dumfries, 1907. 

Malvern College. The Malvern Register. L. S. 
Milward and E. C. Bullock, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Malvern, Advertiser Office. 

Second edition, R. T. C. Cookson, 1905, 
Radley College. The Radley Register, 1847-97, 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. Oxford, Alden, 1898. 
Rossall. Register, 1844-1905. E. J. Deans, 

10s. 6d., 1906. 

Sedbergh School. School Register, 1546-1909, 

: 8vo. Leeds, Jackson, 1909. 

Shrewsbury School. Register, 1798-1898. Rev. 
J. E. Auden. Shrewsbury, Woodall. 

Second edition, 1798-1908, in the press, 

Register, 1562-1635. Dr. Calvert. Issued to 
subscribers only. Facsimile reprint of the 
old register, two leaves of which are missing— 
17 July, 1568, to 28 Sept., 1569. 


| 
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Tiverton. Blundell’s School Register from 1770. 
Herbert M. Rankilor. Tiverton. 
Westminster School. Register, 1764-1883. Com- 
piled and edited by G. F. Russell Barker and 
Alan H. Stenning, royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan, 1892. 
ee. 1884-93. 1s. net. Macmillan, 
1894. 


Winchester College. Long Rolls, 1653-1721. 
With introduction and notes by C. W. Hol- 
gate, 8vo, 10s. net. Winchester, Wells, 1899. 

Long Rolls, 1723-1812. Ed. with H. Chitty, 
8vo, 10s. net. Winchester, Wells, 1904. 

Roll of Names and Addresses of Old Wyke- 
hamists. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Winchester, Wells, 
1900. 

Proposal for printing an Address Book of Old 
Wykehamists and Foundation of a Wyke- 
hamical Society. 8vo, 6d. Winchester, 
Wells, 1900. 


W. C. B. should refer to the excellent 
Bibliography in ‘The Public Schools Year- 
Book,’ 1910. A. L. HuMpHREys. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


Bedford. Modern School, 1873-1900. 

Bradfield College. Register. Thirteenth ed.; 
corrected to May, 1898. 

Brighton. Windlesham House, 1837 to 1902. 
Second ed., 1902. 

Castle Howell. School Record, 1850-88, 1888. 
Names only. 


1900. 


Felsted School. 1631 to 1903. 1903. 

Mill Hill. 1807-98. 

Seckford Grammar School. 1662-1895. 1900. 
Names only. 

Wellington College. 1859-96. 1898. 


FREDERIC BOASE. 


To W. C. B.’s list I can add one or two 
books :— 
Colchester School. 1637-1740. J. H. Round, 
1897. 
Radley College. 1847-1904. Capt. Wickham 
Legg, 
Temple ai East Sheen. H. W. Waterfield, 
1905. 


J.B. W. 


Under Eton add the following :— 
1. Second Series of Eton School Lists, 1853-92. 
H. E. C. Stapylton, 1900. 
2. The Eton Register: being a Continuation 
of Stapylton’s Eton School Lists, 1893-9. 
— for the Old Etonian Association. 


3. The Eton Register, Parts I.-V. compiled for 
the old Etonian Association, 1903-8. 

These five parts cover 1841-89, 

4, Eton College Lists, 1678-1790. R. A. Austen 
Leigh, 1907. 

According to a letter which I received 
in 1909 from Mr. Austen Leigh, No. 2 
‘‘was issued experimentally as a kind of 
continuation of Stapylton’s work.” 


No. 3, where it covers the years treated by 
Stapylton, contains fuller records. Nos. 
2 and 3 were privately printed for the mem- 
bers of the Old Etonian Association by 
Spottiswoode & Co., Eton. There is, I 
believe, to be a sixth part, to complete 
the Register to the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

No. 2, of course, contained a large number 
of names of boys still at the school, about 
whom there was in 1901 nothing to record 
except their Christian names, parentage, &c. 

No. 4, which was gathered from many 
sources, does not profess to be complete, 
and of course a vast number of the names, 
being mere surnames, cannot be identified. 
There is much interesting matter in the intro- 
duction and the notes. 

RoserRtT PIERPOINT. 


W. C. B. and others may like to know that 
I possess a MS. List of the Foundation 
Scholars of the Grammar School of King 
Henry VIII. at Chester from its foundation 
in 1545 to the time of the new arrange- 
ments in 1875, when the control passed 
from the Dean and Chapter to a Board of 
Governors under a scheme framed by the 
Charity Commissioners. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster, 


W. C. B. might add to his list the ‘ History 
of Crewkerne School,’ which was founded by 
John de Combe, Precentor of Exeter Cathe- 
dral, in 1499, and which is, therefore, among 
the earliest foundations in the country. The 
‘History’ gives a list of exhibitioners from 
1617, and the School Register from 1828 to 


1899. W. G. Witiis Watson. 
19, Park Road, Exeter. 
Epsom College. Register, 1855-1905. R. Clay 
& Sons, 1905. 
He Re 


Following on Parish’s ‘ Old Carthusians ’ 
is the ‘Charterhouse Register, 1872-1900,’ 
edited by Messrs. F. K. W. Girdlestone, 
E. T. Hardman, and A. H. Tod, and pub- 
lished in 1904. Asecond (amplified) edition, 
containing entries down to 1909, is now in the 
press, and should appear this year or next. 
The school, of course, is now at Godalming. 

J. L. STOKEs. 

Charterhouse, Godalming. 


Oxford. St. Edward’s School. Second Edition 
of Register by W. H. A. Cowell published 
about 1905. 

€. V. Re 
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The Register of Wakefield Grammar 
School is reprinted at the end of the history 
of the school written by me in 1892. 

MarrHew H. Peacock, Head Master. 


The registers of York have not yet been 
printed, but, according to a recent note in 
the school magazine, they are in an advanced 
stage of preparation, and will be published 
soon as the ‘*‘ Records and Registers of St. 
Peter’s School, York, 668 to 1910, by an 
CLASSICUS. 

[Replies from G. F. R. B. and Mr. McMurray 
next week. Several contributors mentioned the 
same works, but these have been omitted unless 
supplying additianal information.] 


SPEAKER PELHAM (11 S. i. 227).—Henry 
Pelham was third son of Sir William Pelham 
of Brocklesby and Newstead, co. Lincoln, 
Kt., by Anne, dau. of Charles, 2nd Lord 
Willoughby of Parham. He was born about 
1595, and admitted to Gray’s Inn 6 Nov., 
1616. He had a somewhat lengthy Parlia- 
mentary course, being M.P. for Grimsby 
in 1621-2, 1624-5, 1626, 1628-9, and for 
Grantham in both the Short and Long Parlia- 
ments of 1640 until secluded in 1648. He is 
stated to have been a person distinguished 
for his eminent abilities, yet, although so 
long in Parliament, seems not to have been 
a very conspicuous member until brought 
into prominence towards the close of his 
political career. 


In the Long Parliament he was of the | 


popular party, but voted with the moderates. 
He took the Protestation in May, 1641; was 
a manager on the Trial of Judge Berkeley in 
May, 1642; appointed by Parliament D.L. 
co. Lincoln, 1 July, 1644; added, 3 July, 
1644, to the Lincolnshire Sequestration, 
Committee, and in February, 1645, was on 
the New Model Committee for the same 
county. He was appointed a Commissioner 
of the Admiralty 28 April, 1645. 

In the general proceedings of the House 
he was fairly active in Committee work, 
though he is not named as serving on many 
of the more important Committees. In the 
dispute between the House and the Army 
in the summer of 1647 he strongly supported 
the former; and when, at the instance of 


the army officers, the eleven leading Presby- | 


terian members were suspended and Speaker 
Lenthall and others left the House in conse- 
quence of the tumult at Westminster. 

Pelham was, by the 
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chair was, however, brief, for on 6 August 
the Army enforced the return of Lenthall. 
All the proceedings and votes of the House 
between 26 July and 6 August were after- 
wards rescinded, so that, Mr. Pelham’s 
appointment being annulled, he is never 
included in the lists of Speakers. 

As one of the leading Presbyterians in the 
House he was secluded and imprisoned in 
Pride’s Purge, 6 Dec., 1648, being liberated 
six days later. With this his political career 
ended. How long he lived afterwards I 
have not discovered. He held the office of 
Recorder of Lincoln, which he is stated to 
have resigned in 1658; but I have found 
no mention of him so late. His will does not 
appear in the Calendar of Lincoln Wills. He 
was seemingly the ‘‘Henry Pelham of 
Brocklesby*» who married Elizabeth, 3rd 
dau. of Sir Thomas Pelham, 2nd Baronet, 
of Laughton, Sussex. W. D. Pink. 

Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


“90”; HOW PRONOUNCED (11 S. i. 10, 
58, 176).—Really, I must ask to be excused. 
I cannot answer STUDENT’S sweeping ques- 
tions briefly. Nor do I think the books to 
which I referred at p. 58 have as yet been 
seriously consulted. The reason “‘ why 0 
became @ rather than another sound” is 
clearly given at p. 51 of my ‘ Primer of 
English Etymology.’ It accompanied the 
shifting of @ to open 6, and of open 6 to close 
6. What else could have happened? And 
all these changes were made very gradually, 
through almost infinite small variations 
during many centuries, so that the exact 
dating of any given sound becomes very 
difficult. But there were no doubt certain 
times when changes were greater than 
others. The Wars of the Roses, the inven- 
tion of printing, the ascendancy of the Mid- 
land dialect, the cessation of the use of 
Southern English in literary productions, the 
stirring times of the Reformation, the foolish 
respelling of words by the conceited pedants 
of the Renaissance period, the Civil War, and 
other like events all helped. I have already 
explained the sounds of a in name and of 7 in 
bite in my book. Wa ter W. SKEAT. 


Perhaps the best account of the develop- 
ment of the O.E. long vowels is that given 
by Jespersen in his ‘ Modern English Gram- 
mar ’ (Part I., Heidelberg, 1909). The facts 
are set forth along with the theories under the 
general heading ‘The Great Vowel-Shift.’ 
The change began with one of the vowels, 
whereupon the rest followed suit. Jespersen’s 


section who remained, on 30 July elected | own view is that the high vowels 7 and % were 


Speaker pro tem. His occupancy of the 


the first to change. 
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Sounds change in different directions in 
different dialects. Fortunately, the direction 
of the development in the O.E. long vowels 
is so clearly set forth by early phoneticians 
that we are not called upon to speculate. 

P. G. THomas. 

West Hampstead. 


BEHEADING IN GERMARXY (11 S. i. 149).— 
Presumably the author of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ was familiar by report with the 
skill of the German executioners. The 
practice of cutting off a felon’s head with one 
sweep from a two-handed sword could not 
fail, from its superior picturesqueness, to 
appeal to a man sated with the monotonous 
English hangings of Defoe’s day. Dexterity 
on the part of the German headsman was 
fostered by the fact that the office of 
Scharfrichter was, as a rule, hereditary, 
or could only be exercised by one who had 
served as ‘* Freiknecht’’ a master in the 
craft. A house and piece of land were 
commonly attached to the post, and it is 
said to have been customary for the officiat- 
ing executioner, some days before a function, 
to entertain his fellow-artists from other 
districts. The existence of an hereditary 
caste of this awful character is an obviously 
romantic theme for literary treatment. In 
Heine’s ‘Memoiren’ there is the story of 
Josepha with the blood-red hair, and how 
she saw in her grandfather’s house a solemn 
conclave of headsmen and the burial of a 
sword that had killed its hundredth man. 
A more recent writer, Wilhelm Raabe, intro- 
duces the subject in his novelette ‘Zum 
wilden Manne,’ showing the mental agony 
of a young man who comes into this grim 
inheritance on his father’s death. 

Executions by the sword certainly took 
place in Germany in the latter half of last 
century. I recollect reading an account 
of one in The Illustrated London News 
of 1857 or 1858. I have seen it stated that 
the sword has now given way to the axe or 
guillotine. Epwarp BENSLyY. 

Aberystwyth, 


Executions in Germany are carried out 
with slight differences as to the method in 
each State, but, as a rule and by law, culprits 
are executed by a sort of guillotine. 

I. M. L. 


In ‘The Phases of Marcella,’ a novel by 
Capt. Henry Curties, first published in 1909, 
there is a description (in chap. xxvii.) of the 
condemnation in Berlin, only half a dozen 
years since, of an American doctor, con- 
victed of murder by poisoning, ‘‘ to be be- 


headed with an axe,” and of the consequent 
execution, ‘‘in the square whitewashed 
courtyard of the prison,” by ‘‘ old Kraus, the 
headsman.”” The date is specifically given, 
for it is added: ‘‘ But for the uniforms 
it might have been a scene in 1404 instead of 
1904.” ALFRED F. RosBsins. 


Lyncu Law (10 S. xi. 445, 515; xii. 52, 
133, 174, 495; 118. i. 55, 194).—I am sorry 
that Mr. MatrHews did not appreciate the 
point intended to be made by the citation, 
ante, p. 55, of the two letters from Wirt to 
Carr of 27 Feb., 1817, and 9 Aug., 1817. The 
former states where the MS. then was, and 
also mentions Wirt’s desire that Carr should 
see it, but does not mention Roane at all. The 
latter states that the MS. has been submitted 
to Roane and others. The necessary in- 
ference from these two letters is that the 
MS. was submitted to Roane between 27 Feb., 
1817, and 9 Aug., 1817; so that, after allow- 
ing for the fact that the MS. was at Washing- 
ton on the earlier date, we have 1 March, 
1817, as the earliest possible time when the 
MS. could have been submitted to Roane, 
that is to say, at least four months after the 
murder of Lynchy on 1 Nov., 1816. This 
would be ample time to allow for the news to 
travel from Ireland to the United States in 
1816-17. 

In closing this correspondence I may 
sum up my theory as follows. It is not im- 
probable that in its origin the expression 
‘** Lynch’s Law ” merely meant the kind of 
law which Lynchy received near Ardee, co. 
Louth, on 1 Nov., 1816, that is, execution 
before trial. In the same way “ to boycott ” 
means to give the kind of treatment which 
Capt. Boycott received. Too much import- 
ance must not be placed on the spelling. 
‘‘Lynchy.” The same article in the ‘ Ann. 
Reg.’ has the misprint ‘‘ Andee ” for — 


“Lyts” (118. i. 209).—I have complained 
before as to the inconsiderateness of querists 
who confuse a plain question by drawing 
a red herring across the trail. The real 
question is about an Armenian word. The 
red herring is an Icelandic one which does not 
illustrate it, and the heading of the article 
actually cites the latter. 

It would be much more considerate to ask 
the straightforward question without ex- 
pecting me at the same time to show up the 
confusion. I shall therefore be brief. The 
Teel. Ujii-s has lost an h in the root, and the s 
is a mere suffix. It does not illustrate, but 
confuses, the insinuation being that the 
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s in the Armenian word is of a similar kind ; 
but it so happens that it is not, being 
virtually radical. 

The Armen. lus-a-vor is explained in Brug- 
mann, *Grammatik,’ § 559 (2nd ed., i. 511). 
It is precisely parallel to the Gk. Aevx-o0-ddpos, 
and means “‘light-bearing” or ‘light 
bringing”; cf. Lat. Jic-i-fer. Thus the 
-a- is a mere stem; and the suffix is really 
-vor, answering to Idg. -bhor, with v for Idg. 
bh. As to the wu in lus-, it is certainly long, 
though Brugmann does not know whether it 
represents Idg. ew or ou. As to the s, it 
represents the original Idg. q of the root 
lewg—an unusual phenomenon, but probably 
due to the preceding wu (Brugm., § 644). 
The Arm. for ‘‘light” is lois; but the 
genitive is lus-oy. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


“THe Fortune or War”: 
NakeD Man” (11 S. i. 223).—About a mile 
north-east of Holmsley Station (New Forest) 
'my cycling map (Bacon’s, reduced from 
Ordnance Survey) gives ‘‘ The Naked Man,” 
and distinguishes the same by the mark 
wherewith cartographers are wont to connote 
a human habitation. The obvious inference 
is an inn; but as a matter of fact there is no 
dwelling of any sort visible near the spot 
indicated. Instead, I found the tall stump 
of a tree, entirely denuded of bark, and in its 
consequent whiteness decidedly naked in 
effect. It stands alone on a wide stretch 
of moorland, and is a prominent feature of 
the landscape. It would be interesting to 
know how and when the tree got its name, 
and if at any time a building bearing the 
sign of ‘‘The Naked Man” stood anywhere 
in the vicinity. In that case Mr. Mac- 
MICHAEL’s explanation of the sign as 
‘*suggesting the purchase of clothing ” will 
scarcely serve, for tailors’ establishments 
in the waste places of the Forest have, as I 
understand, never been plentiful. Perhaps 
a retired tailor or the son of such a person 
was indicated in this case. 

J. B. DANIELS. 


THE Burnine or Moscow (11 S. i. 228).— 
Few episodes in history have been more 
discussed than the question how and why 
Moscow was burnt. The whole matter is 
very fully and clearly treated in Mr. George’s 
*‘Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia,’ chap. viii. 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 1899). The author there 
points out that it was not due to the 
frenzied patriotism of the Russian nation, 
while, on the other hand, it is equally clear 
that it was not due to the deliberate act of 
the invaders. At the time it was undoubtedly 


believed by contemporaries that it was the 
act of the Governor, Count Rostopchin, 
in support of which Mr. George cites Chain- 
bray, the most trustworthy of the French 
chroniclers ; Buturlin, who represents the 
official Russian view; and Sir Robert Wil- 
son, the British Commissioner with the 
Russian army. At the same time the whole 
story rests on Rostopchin’s own word, and 
he subsequently published a formal denial. 
Apart from his testimony, the evidence is 
but slight. The case is thus summed up : 

“* On the face of the undoubted facts there is 
no adequate evidence that the burning of Moscow 
was deliberate, though there is of course no 
evidence that it was not. The case against Count 
Rostopchin rests mainly on the fact that his con- 
temporaries believed it, chiefly on his own 
avowal, and refused to believe his subsequent 


denial.”’ 
2D; 


May I point out that, whoever set fire to 
part of Moscow in 1812, the city was never 
burnt ? When Napoleon, having entered 
it on 14 September, was preparing to leave 
on 19 October, Daru proposed that the army, 
cutting loose from its base, should remain 
in Moscow for the winter. Daru, a most 
capable man, had been responsible for the 
supply of the army, and Napoleon, a master 
of detail, on hearing this advice, called it a 
lion’s counsel: its possibility he did not 
dispute. No doubt probable difficulties at 
Paris made this proposal impossible. 
Apparently the army could have been given 
warm clothing from the stores in Moscow : 
indeed, the army carried off much with it. 
I am sorry to say that a commander of a 
troop of horse artillery of the Guard loaded 
his fourgon with a china breakfast service, 
which he took as far as Wilna. 

The French so often are believed to have 
been driven out of Moscow by the fire, and to 
have emerged stripped of everything, that 
it may be worth while to give this reply. 

R. Purpps, Colonel. 
(Late Roval Artillery.) 


[Reply from Lorp SHERBORNE next week.] 


Ear_y FIELD TELEGRAPH (11 S. i. 225).— 
Mr. ALFRED ROBBINS gives a case of ordinary 
telegraph, not field telegraph. The sema- 
phore was too slow for field use. The routes 
and times of the telegraphs of Napoleon’s 
systems have, however, great historic interest. 
The Allies were badly off in this respect, 
as is shown by the slowness with which the 
news of the descent from Elba reached 
them. Our own line from Portsmouth to 
London was effective. D. 
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‘ DEIL STICK THE MINISTER’ (11 S. i. 149). 
—The tune ‘ Deil stick the Minister’ is the 
old air of an old and rather licentious song, 
beginning, 

If ye kiss my wife, 

I'll tell the minister. 
The lines are unfit for publication. The 
music, set to different words, is inserted in 
Oswald’s ‘Caledonian Pocket Companion,’ 
Book VII., printed circa 1743. In ‘ Lyric 
Poetry and Music of Scotland,’ 1853, Sten- 
house says :— 

‘* There is a set of the tune of ‘ Deil stick the 
Minister’ inserted in Fraser’s Gaelic airs, under 
the title of ‘Sean Truid’s Uillachan,’ printed in 
1816, and the editor, in a note, informs us that the 
tune ‘ is the modelling of Mr. Campbell of Budyet 
and other Nairnshire gentlemen. The air is of 
considerable antiquity ; but it was formed by 
them into this standard.’ Of course,’’ adds Sten- 
house, ‘‘ we must believe it to be of Gaelic extrac- 
tion; but the Gaelic title will not do: it is evi- 
dently a barbarous translation of ‘ Willie’s 
Shantrews.’ The word Shan is a common 
Scottish adjective signifying poor or shabby, 
and shantrews, in the same dialect, literally 
means shabby or poor-looking trousers, a name by 
which the tune has been known....at all our 
dancing schools for many generations.”’ 

See also Chambers’s ‘Songs of Scotland 
prior to Burns,’ 1880, p. 78. W. Scort. 


A REPUBLICAN Son oF Louis XV.: O- 
Morpui (11 S. i; 225).—Mr. Axon in his 
reference to the ‘Mémoires de Jacques 
Casanova’ omits the number of the volume 
and the edition. In the Brussels (Rozez) 
edition the reference is vol. ii. chap. xiv. ; in 
the Paris (Garnier) it is vol. ii. chap. xvii. 

Casanova does not give the name of the 
beautiful O-Morphi’s husband, but merely 
speaks of him as a Breton officer. He gives 
a very different account of her names from 
that which appears at 7 8. xi. 429. He says 
that her Christian name was Héléne, and 
that he himself invented the name O-Morphi, 
which, according to him, Louis XV. always 
used. He says that the girl’s (elder) sister 
was @ Flemish actress of Greek origin named 
Morphi. Casanova had Héléne’s portrait 
painted, and wrote under it ‘* O-Morphi,” 
about which he says that the word is not 
Homeric, but is none the less Greek, meaning 
** beautiful.”” This was the portrait which 
was shown to the King by M. de Saint- 
Quintin. 

There is a Modern Greek work épopdos 
(otherwise evpopdos), meaning beautiful.” 
Similarly is colloquial for edpopdia, 
beauty.” 

I am informed by a friend who used to 
live in Cyprus that the adjective is fre- 
quently pronounced as though it began with 


a instead of o. Casanova, serving in the 
Venetian army, passed some time in Corfu. 
See vol. i. chaps. xiv. xv. (both editions of 
the ‘Mémoires ’), and the following chapter. 

Although he perhaps learned but little of 
the language, dpopdn, as applied to a 
pretty woman, would probably soon come 
to his knowledge. At 7 S. xi. 302, 429, 
430, the name appears in many forms 
‘**Morfil,”* ‘* Morphy,” ‘* Morphise,” and 
**O’Murphy”; but Casanova is so very 
precise in his statements, and gives so many 
particulars, that I am inclined to believe his 
story about the names and the events. He 
distinctly gives ‘‘ Morphi ” as the name of the 
actress sister, and tells how the King at 
his first interview asked O-Morphi whether 
she was Greek. Casanova asserts that the 
actress was ‘‘ de race Grecque.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


RALPH AND HENRY THRALE (11 S. i. 
229).— Information as to Henry Thrale, with 
a not very pleasing view of his character, 
will be found in ‘ Autobiography, Letters, 
and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi 
(Thrale),” edited by Abraham Hayward, 
second edition, 2 vols., London, 1861. On 
the subject of the Thrale connexion with 
Offley see vol. i. p. 9, where Mrs. Thrale’s 
marginal note on the account of her hus- 
band’s family in Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ is 
quoted. In this—after describing how Ed- 
mund Halsey, son to a miller at St. Albans, 
ran away to London with a few shillings in 
his pocket, was taken in as a ‘* broomstick 
clerk’ by Child at the Anchor Brewhouse, 
Southwark, and in course of time married 
his master’s daughter and succeeded to the 
business—she continues :— 

‘* Being now rich and prosperous, he turned his 

eyes homewards, where he learned that sister 
Sukey had married a hardworking man at Offley 
in Hertfordshire, and had many children. He 
sent for one of them to London (my Mr. Thrale’s 
father); said he would make a man of him, and 
did 
On p. 20 of vol. ii., where Henry Thrale 
appears as a suitor for her hand, she writes : 
‘* His father, he said, was born in our village 
at Offley, of mean parents, but had made a 
prodigious fortune, by his merits.” Offley 
Place was the seat of Sir Thomas Salusbury, 
Mrs. Thrale’s uncle. Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


MoHAMMED AND THE Mountain (11 S$. i. 
89, 151, 231).—As my purpose was simply 
to summarize the legend as it stands in one 
of the popular forms, I thought it un- 
necessary to add authorities. A familiar 
setting of the tradition, with the name of the 
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mountain included, appears in  Brewer’s 
somewhat discredited manual ‘ Phrase and 
Fable.’ 

In the fourth series of his ‘ Common-Place 
Book,’ under the heading ‘ Ideas and Studies 
for Literary Composition,’ Southey sketches 
a potential poem on Mohammed. One of 
its integral features is presented in these 
terms :— 

‘*The famous miracle of the mountain. The 
people before one of the battles demand of him 
angelic aid; then he calls the mountain, and 
applies the fact by showing that the miracle is not 
wanted—‘ Are ye not men and valiant ?’ ”’ 


Tomas BAyNE. 


Errors Macavutay (11 S. i. 181).— 
Perhaps I may be allowed to point out that 
in my book ‘A Scots Earl in Covenanting 
Times’ I show that Macaulay makes two 
serious blunders in connexion with his 
narrative of Monmouth’s expedition. He 
asserts that Ferguson and Gray share the 
blame of tempting Monmouth to enter on 
the rash expedition. I give proof that the 
principal person deserving of blame -in the 
matter was Argyll. 

The second point is that Macaulay repre- 
sents William of Orange as opposed to 
Argyll’s expedition, whereas I give proof 
that he contributed to the expenses of 
it, and promoted Wishart, the captain of 
Argyll’s ship, to the rank of admiral after the 
Revolution. J. 

Lerwick. 


IV. 2.—Sir W. Raleigh. — Chambers’s 
‘Biog. Dict.’ says that Raleigh served in 
France about 1569 as a volunteer in the 
Huguenot cause, and fought at Jarnac and 
Montcontour. In 1580 he went to Ireland 
with one hundred foot; and in 1582 he 
accompanied the Earl of Leicester to the 
Netherlands. 

IV. 4.—John_ Patrick.—This shovld per- 
haps be Simon Patrick (1626-1707), who was 
Rector of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden (1662), 
Dean of Peterborough (1678), and Bishop of 
Chichester (1689) and Ely (1691). 

IV. 8.—Medallists during Stuart period.-— 
‘The British Museum Guide to English 
Medals* contains the names of about 
thirty designers of medals during this 
period. Most of the names appear to be 
Dutch, although there are a few English 
and French. There are only one or two 
who were designers of the coinage as well. 

A Frenchman named Blondeau was in 
1662 in charge of a new mill-and-screw 
apparatus for coining (‘The Story of the 
British Coinage ’). G. H. W. 


Money: CoMPaRATIVE VALUE (11 S. 
i. 168).—In addition to the books mentioned 
in the editorial note, the following articles 
and references on the ‘‘ value of money 
may be named :— 

‘A Comparative View of the Present Depre- 
ciated Currency with the Sterling Money of Eng- 
land; showing the difference of their value at 
various periods, and the causes and effects thereof, 
&c. London, Robinsons, 1815, 8vo. 

Chambers’s Journal, vol. xvi., 1851. 

Cornhill Magazine, vol. ix., 1864. cate 

Shadwell’s ‘System of Political Economy,’ 1877. 

W. Scort. 


RuMBELOW ” (11 S. i. 224).—Rumbelow 
is @ very uncommon name, but there are 
two men so called in the ‘ Law List,’ 1891, 
namely, Arthur Pierre Rumbelow, solicitor, 
at 76, Finsbury Pavement, London; and 
Wm. Merrich Rumbelow, solicitor, at 
Fakenham, Norfolk. | FREDERIC BOASE. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTaTIONS WANTED (11 8. 
i. 68, 115).—At the latter reference Sir 
Harry Poianp speaks of late MR. 
BranpER Marruews.” He will doubtless 
be pleased to know that Pror. MATTHEWS 1s 
still alive, and active as a writer and as a 
teacher at Columbia University. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


Brste: Currovus Statistics (11 8. i. 127). 
—There is in my library an illustrated Bible 
in two volumes folio. The first volume bears 
no date, but the dates 1811 and 1812 both 
appear in the second volume. At the foot of 
the contents page inserted at the beginning 
of the first volume is a table giving virtually 
identical information to that supplied by 
D. K. T. Joun T. PAGE. 


These figures were known when I was a 
lad, and there were more of them, such as 
how many times certain letters occurred— 
e and 0, for instance. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


Monkeys’ ParaDE (11 S. i. 225).—This ex- 
pression, to which attention is drawn by Mr. 
F. P.Marcuant, has been familiar to me for 
many years as applied to a noisy promenade 
of hobbledehoy boys and girls, ‘‘ frequenting 
a main road as aimless wanderers.” About 
thirty years ago it was used at Brighton with 
reference to an evening nuisance in Western 
Road. I subsequently heard the same 
term applied to an assemblage of half- 
grown lads and lassies at Richmond (Surrey) 
and at the Crystal Palace. But perhaps 
the most flagrant and characteristic example 
was the Sunday-evening scene in Fleet 
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Street and the Strand during the milder 
months of the year, when hundreds of East 
End boys and girls strolled up and down, at 
first with due separation of the sexes, but 
afterwards, according to selective affinity, 
in pairs, to the considerable discomfort of the 
ordinary passer-by. I found on inquiry 
that they came, with few exceptions, from 
the Whitechapel and Stepney districts, 
and that they termed the excursion ‘‘ going 
up West to see life.’ In my experience 
they were fairly well-behaved, very decently 
dressed, and most amusing in their con- 
versation and manners. 
FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


‘A CriticAL REVIEW OF THE PUBLICK 
Burtpines, &c., IN Lonpon,’ 1734 (11 S. 
i. 189, 253).—It is difficult to understand 
what Mr. ABRAHAMS means by saying in his 
query that this work “‘ is generally attributed 
to John Ralph.” In Lowndes, in the B.M. 
Catalogue, in ‘ Appletons’ Cyclopedia of 
American Biography,’ and in a dozen more 
books that I have consulted, the work is 
attributed to James Ralph, author of ‘ The 
Touchstone,’ &c. But this attribution is a 
mistake. In the notice of James Ralph 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ there is a reference to an 
article by the late Dr. E. F. Rimpavurtr 
at 3S. vi. 72. RrwsBauLt mentioned four 
editions—1734, 1736, 1763, and 1783. Mr. 
ABRAHAMS’s copy lacking a title-page is 
doubtless the edition of 1736. The author 
was an architect,.and there would seem to 
be no reason for doubting the authenticity 
of the signature ‘‘ J. Ralph of Newbury ” to 
the dedication of the 1771 edition. A copy 
of the 1734 edition in the Boston Athenzeum 
has written in ink on the title-page the words, 
** By the ingenious M". Ralph. Very scarce.” 
There are several allusions to the work in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1734 (iv. 223, 
246, and cf. 260, 315, 367). 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


**ROSAMONDA’S LAKE” (11 8. i. 169, 
229).—It seems to me possible that the name 
may have a more substantial origin than"the 
romantic association of the pond with happy 
or forlorn lovers, and be so called, perhaps, 
in remembrance of the Fair Rosamond of 
King Henry II. 

Somewhere near to the place John de 
Benstede, the King’s clerk, had his dwelling- 
house called ‘‘ Rosemont,” for which in 
1308 he obtained certain privileges and 
licence to crenellate (‘Cal. Patent Rolls, 
1308,’ pp. 58, 61). The situation is described 


as ‘‘ in Eye near Westminster,” which manor 
of the Abbot had, so far as is known, its 
eastern boundary in the Tyburn Stream, 
immediately east of which stream lay the 
ground of St. James’s Park containing the 
aforesaid lake or pond. 

Again, when Henry VIII. in 1532 seized 
land from the Abbot (nominally an exchange) 
to make St. James’s Park ‘‘ the land called 
Rosamunds ” formed part of the boundary 
(‘Statutes of the Realm,” iii. 388). It lay 
along the road which became James Street 
(now Buckingham Gate), and here certainly 
was the lake or pond. This land would 
seem to have been just outside the manor 
of Eye, yet the resemblance of the name 
Rosamond’s to Rosemont may point to 
identity. W. L. Rutrton. 


British Barrows: GREENWELL CoL- 
LECTION (11 S. i. 227).—The announcement 
in the press to which Mr. Cann HuGues 
refers is doubtless that which first appeared 
in The Times, 27 Nov., 1908. This was 
followed on 19 Jan., 1909, by @ long article 
dealing with the collection, which is now in 
the British Museum, where a portion only is 
exhibited. W. Roserts. 


Unless the arrangement has been altered, 
I think that a visitor to the British Museum, 
seeking the Greenwell barrow discoveries, 
will find them in the Prehistoric Room. This 
most valuable collection comprises every 
kind of imperishable implement used in the 
daily domestic and tribal life of prehistoric 
times—vessels of pottery, cinerary urns, 
food vessels, drinking cups, ‘‘ incense ”’ cups, 
implements of flint, stone, and bronze, and 
personal ornaments. It is a wonderful object- 
lesson to the student of the remote past. 
If I remember rightly, fairly minute descrip- 
tions accompany each object; but I do not 
think that the Museum authorities have 
issued a detailed catalogue of Canon Green- 
well’s priceless collection, though many of 
the objects are described in his ‘ British 
Barrows.’ J. HoLpEN MacMIcHaeEt. 

[Reply from Mr. R. O. HEstor next week.] 


‘SHort Wuist’: C. B. Cores (10 S. 
xii. 264, 318, 357; 11S. i. 90, 150).—H. C. 
in his very informing and valuable reply 
says that, for reasons of which he is ignorant, 
C. B. Coles would seem to have been a dis- 
carded son. With the clues that his reply 
gives I think I am able to settle the point, 
if I assume (and I think there is no doubt) 
that Coles’s poem ‘ The Discarded Son? is a 
piece of Coles’s own biography. 
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In this poem he mentions his infantile 
delusive dreams. There (in his home) was 
‘‘each face (save one) array’d in smiles.” 
That one was his father’s. The father 
would not appear to have treated his wife 
well, for the son was desirous her wrongs to 
avenge, her griefs to share. The discarded 
son is named Edward in the poem ; to him 

Unconscious fear, not love, precedes 

The stern approach of gloomy sire. 
When Edward went to town he was told of 
his father’s wealth, and they 
Taught him remorse in wine to drown; 
To borrow riot-means by stealth, 
And thus elude a father’s frown. 

Then Edward, having got into the direst 
distress, confides his position to his younger 
brother. The latter with crocodile tears 
promises help. His way of doing this is to 
go to their father and reveal what Barwell 
has told him. Thereupon Barwell is sum- 
moned by his father, and in terror obeys 
the paternal call, to find his brother has 
betrayed him and that ‘*‘he was for ever 
lost.” 

So, sir’’ (thus Edward was address’d), 

“Your course of profligacy run, 
With vice, and shame, and debt oppress’d.”’ 
“*Spare me !”’ he cried, ‘‘ I am thy son.”’ 
**Spare thee! to see this fair domain 
To cheats and prostitutes a prey ; 
The object of my care and pain 
Destroy’d and lost; away—away !”’ 

Here we get the reason for Coles’s early 
disappearance from the army. He must soon 
have reformed his ways, as he left several 
works of merit to be remembered, while his 
favoured younger brother seems to have 
done nothing. Barwell appears to have been 
@ far better character than this younger 
brother. Besides this, as he outlived this 
brother, the family estate would have 
remained longer in the family, had it de- 
scended to him. 

Now also we have the mystery in Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry’ explained. In that work 
up to 1875 we find the name of Charles 
Barwell Coles first, and his younger brother 
next as master of Ditcham Park. This 
must have puzzled many a searcher. 

THomAs. 


93, 135, 172).—It may be of some interest 
to supplement what has been so well and 
conclusively said on this subject by quoting 
the explanation given of ‘‘ tally-ho”’ by Sir 
Walter Scott, himself a notable hunter. 
Continuing Strutt’s ‘Queenhoo-Hall,’ the 
author of ‘ Waverley’ starts with a charac- 


teristically vivacious and realistic chapter 
devoted to a hunting party. Having given 
his apposite and resonant ‘‘ Waken, lords 
and ladies gay,” he takes his miscellaneous 
company to the covert, where, we learn, they 
‘* waited until the keeper entered, leading his 
ban-dog, a large bloodhound tied in a leant 
or band, from which he takes his name.”? The 
narrative then proceeds as follows :— 

* But it befell thus. A hart of the second year, 
which was in the same cover with the proper 
object of their pursuit, chanced to be unhar- 
boured first, and broke cover very near where the 
Lady Emma and her brother were stationed. An 
inexperienced varlet, who was nearer to them, 
instantly unloosed two tall greyhounds, who sprang 
after the fugitive with all the fleetness of the north - 
wind. Gregory, restored a little to spirits by the 
enlivening scene around him, followed, encourag- 
ing the hounds with a loud tayout, for which he 
had the hearty curses of the huntsman, as well as 
of the Baron, who entered into the spirit of the 
chase with all the juvenile ardour of twenty.” 
Annotating ‘‘ tayout” in his own off-hand 
fashion, the author writes: ‘‘ Tailliers-hors, 
in modern phrase, Tally-ho ! ” 

Tuomas Bayne. 


Hair BECOMING SUDDENLY WHITE 
THROUGH FEAR (10 S. ix. 445; x. 33, 75; 
xi. 433).—The following occurrence, reported 
in the New York Evening Post of 26 January, 
may be of interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
who have been studying the sudden incidence: 
of grey hairs in particular cases :— 

“Fred Jones, a seven-year-old child with hair 
as grey as that of an old man, is attracting the 
attention of physicians (at Atchison, Kansas), 
Recently, while playing in a hay loft, he fell thirty 
feet. He was not seriously injured, but the fright 
so acted upon his nervous system that his hair 
began to turn white.” 

N. W. Hitt. 


New York. 

EASTER ON 27 Marcu (11 S. i. 185, 231).— 
Augustus De Morgan says in his ‘ Book of 
Almanacs,’ 2nd ed., 1871, Introduction, p. 
viii, that Easter day may be any day of the 
five weeks which commence with 22 March ;. 


Easter was on 27 March in 1842, 1853, and 
1864. FREDERIC BOASE. 


“Le Wuacoxk” (11 8S. i. 88).—This sign 
would seem to be one of a similar class to 
‘*The Barley Mow,” ‘‘ The Wheatsheaf,’” 
&ec., that is, if I am correct in assuming 
that it is ‘‘ The Haycock,” though I never 
came across such a sign; but that does not 
mean that such a one never existed. 

A. RHODES. 


SCANDALIZE (11 S. i. 225).—This has. 


been discussed at 3 S. xii. 204, 260; 6S. 
xii. 109, 172, 232. W. C. B. 
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Edward Bulver, first Baron Lytton of Knebworth, 
By T. H.S. Escott. (Routledge & Sons.) 


THis volume is very welcome, and wide in range, 
though not long in exposition, for here we have 
Lytton the man of letters and Lytton the poli- 
tician. Mr. Escott has been able to give us his 
own special knowledge. Lytton was known to 
him from childhood, and in after years he paid 
repeated visits to Knebworth; while to Lord 
Carnarvon, who was Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies when Lytton was Secretary of State, 
Mr. Escott owes the hitherto unpublished narrative 
of Lytton’s Parliamentary and official career, 
Lord Carnarvon knew more of Lytton’s life than 
did most of his friends, as he ‘“‘ was among the 
very few who stayed with his chief for days and 
even weeks together when there were no other 
guests.” 

Mr. Escott opens his preface with the remark 
that ‘‘ no writer on the subject of this book can 
ignore the original and till then unprinted writings 
of Bulwer Lytton contained in the two volumes 
of memoirs published by his son,” to whom 
Lytton left a letter in which he expressed a hope 
“that the story of his life, which in one of his 
manuscripts he had left half told, might perhaps 
be completed by his son.” ‘‘ This letter,’’ the 
son states in the preface, ‘‘came to me from 
the grave, with the last and tenderest expressions 
of an affection which had been the mainstay of 
my life....The sanctity of a parental injunction 
was not needed to ensure my devotion to the 
known wishes of my dearest friend and bene- 
factor.’? Words such as these reveal much. To 
many of the outside world who did not know 
him well Lytton appeared to be self-conscious 
and _ artificial; but to those who knew him inti- 
mately he was the courteous gentleman, kindly 
and sincere. 

Of Lytton’s complex character we have ample 
evidence both in the memoirs by his son and in 
the volume now before us. Owing to an early 
sorrow, the traces of which were never wholly 
effaced, he was subject to fits of great dejection, 
and these melancholy moods were followed by 
impatient cravings for excitement. From child- 
hood he was extremely particular about his dress, 
and fun was frequently made of his ‘‘ lovely 
curls.”’ To make the best of his personal appear- 
ance seemed to him no less an obligation of self- 
respect than to make the best of his intellectual 
powers, moral capacities, and physical faculties, 
It is to be regretted that his education was desul- 
tory. Mr. Escott rightly refers to it as ‘‘educa- 
tional adventures.’”’ His mother took him to 
Eton with a view to his entering the school, but 
he went no further than Dr. Keate’s study, 
although he wrote so good a copy of sapphics on 
the subject set him as to win unaccustomed praise 
from the Doctor, The boy, however, persuaded 
his mother that public-school life was not for him. 
The truth was that the boy of fifteen was already 
in his own opinion “ a finished gentleman.” 

While Lytton was at Cambridge, Mr. Escott 
tells us, ‘‘ sketches of academic characters had 
appeared from his pen. These were in the nature 
of undesigned rehearsals for the course of literary 


production beginning in 1827.’’ On _ leaving 
Cambridge he re-established himself in London, 
where he seemed to develope a craze for taking 
houses, among them being two in Hertford Street. 
Owing to the renumbering of these houses, 
mistakes have hitherto been made as to those 
actually occupied by Lytton. Mr. W. A. Frost 
determined to settle the question; he made 
diligent search, and on the 26th of February he 
showed in ‘N. & Q.’ that Lytton lived three 
times in the street—twice at the present 36, and 
once at the present 35a. 

On Lytton’s first coming to London he brought 
with him the MSS. of ‘ Falkland’ and ‘ Pelham,’ 
both of which he had nearly completed during 
two years of studious seclusion at Versailles. 
The former he afterwards suppressed. Many 
reviewers regarded the book as ‘‘ unentertaining, 
sickeningly monotonous and dull’’; but Lady 
Blessington, who was among the British residents 
in Paris during the Revolution of 1830, relates : 
“* When balls continually struck against the walls 
of my dwelling, I forgot all danger while reading 
‘ Falkland.’ ” 

Mr. Escott quotes many other estimates of Bul- 
wer’s writings. Thackeray told Hannay: “ So 
far from decrying him [Bulwer], I have the highest 
admiration for him. I would gladly give half 
of my reputation to be able to put the other half 
on a basis of scholarship and literature equal to 
Lytton’s.”’ Carlyle ‘‘ admitted that only less 
praise belonged to Bulwer than to himself for 
feeding the popular appetite with the German 
culture which first came into demand during the 
earlier half of the Victorian age’’; and his 
disciple Froude said to his pupils at Oxford : 
“Go back to Bulwer Lytton. He may have his 
literary weaknesses ; still, to read him would be to 
our young barbarians a kind of liberal education,”’ 

One of the secrets of Bulwer’s success was the 
pains he took to read up any subject which he 
was about to treat. We have often met him 
purchasing books on many out-of-the-way sub- 
jects, and have seen him just after breakfast—a 
time liked by him for reading—carefully studymg 
his purchases, and making notes, while enjoying 
his hookah, and attired in a dressing-gown of rich 
maroon velvet. His books take such a wide 
range that mistakes were at times inevitable, .and 
in‘ N. & Q.’ for 29 Dec., 1855 (1 S. xii. 507), Mr. J. 
Sansom called attention to an anachronism in 
‘Harold’: ‘‘ At Book V. ch. vii. the author 
makes Harold to say: ‘In my youth I turned in 
despair or disgust from the subtleties of the school- 
men, which split upon hairs the brains of Lom- 
bard and Frank,’ &c.’’ ‘I should think,’’ adds 
Mr. Sansom severely, ‘‘ Sir E. B. Lytton’s brains 
must have been split upon something, when he 
described Harold as having read the schoolmen 
a full century before Peter Lombard’s ‘ Sen- 
tences’ were written, and two centuries before 
Thomas Aquinas flourished.’’ Mr. Escott tells 
us that Lytton heard from Napoleon III. that 
‘ Harold ’ was the book read by him the night 
before surrendering himself to Prussia, and that 
it lay on his bedside table for some days following 
the catastrophe of Sedan. 

Of the acceptance by Colburn of ‘The New 
Timon’ Mr. Escott gives an account. Contrary 
to the advice of his ‘‘ Readers,’’ Colburn had pub- 
lished ‘ Pelham.’ This taught Bulwer the value 
of his opinion ; so he invited him to stay at Kneb- 
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worth to read the manuscript. ‘‘ On meeting his 
host at dinner on the second evening of his stay, 
Colburn said, ‘I must be back in London early 
to-morrow.’ ‘ You don’t see your way then to 
it?’ interrogatingly murmured the master of 
Knebworth. ‘ On the contrary,’ rejoined Colburn, 
“My object in leaving you is to lose not a day in 
getting it out.’’’ ‘The New Timon’ contains 
the first prediction that Peel would before long 
abandon Protection altogether. In ‘ N. & Q.’ for 
the 27th of May, 1893 (8 S. iii. 415), Mr. Walter 
Hamilton supplies the reference to Tennyson 
in the poem, and also mentions the satire by 
Tennyson which appeared in Punch on the 28th 
of February, 1846, signed ‘‘ Alcibiades,”’ followed 
by an ‘After Thought’ on the 7th of March, 
Tennyson’s son in the Life of his father states 
that ‘‘ About these poems he left a note’’ which 
includes the words: ‘‘I never sent my lines to 
Punch. John Forster did. They were too bitter. 
I do not think that I should ever have pub- 
lished them.”’ 

In reference to ‘Eugene Aram,’ Mr. Escott 
relates that the Eugene Aram in real life had been 
engaged by Bulwer’s grandfather (the ‘* Justice ”’) 
to give his daughters occasional instruction in 
their schoolroom at Heydon Hall. Moreover, 
among the pupils at the King’s Lynn school 
where Aram was usher had been a boy after- 
wards distinguished as Admiral Burney. ~With 
him Bulwer, perhaps on Thomas Hood’s sugges- 
tion, placed himself in communication. The 
whole account of Eugene Aram’s relations with 
the Lester family in the romance was taken word 
for word, fact for fact, from Burney’s notes. In 
the edition published by Chapman & Hall in 1849 
Lytton states that, ‘“‘ on going with maturer judg- 
ment over all the evidence on which Aram was 
condemned, I have convinced myself that, though 
an accomplice in the robbery of Clarke, he was 
free both from the premeditated design and the 
actual deed of murder.’’ Bulwer ‘“‘ accordingly 
so shaped Aram’s confession to Walter.” 

In The Leeds Mercury of 11 Nov., 1899, appeared 
a long defence of Eugene Aram from the pen of 
Mr. J. M. Richardson, who styles Eugene Aram 
‘the Dreyfus of the eighteenth century.” 

Mr. Escott, with his wide knowledge of politics, 
does not allow the fame of Lytton to rest on his 
writings, but does justice to his public services. 
In 1831 he was elected member for St. Ives, and 
in the following year he protested against the law 
which restricted theatrical performances to the 
two patent theatres, Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane. On the 14th of June, 1832, he submitted 
to the House a resolution for cheap postage on 
newspapers and other periodicals. He also waged 
war upon the stamp duties on newspapers, and 
took part in debates on factory reform. His 
successful plea for the West Indian negro brought 
him votes of thanks from the opponents of slavery 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Escott states that the general temper of 
Sir Edward Lytton’s colonial administration 
expressed itself in his specific acts of policy. He 
had not been in power a fortnight when a stroke 
of his pen abolished the old mail contract with 
Australia—a blunder in its origin, and a disaster 
in its results. After this came the removal of a 
long-standing cause of quarrel between France 
and England in their African relationships. Then 
came the relief of the West Indian planters by an 


Encumbered Estates Bill. These, among many 
other good things, Lytton worked to secure, and 
although ‘ N. & Q.’ does not touch on politics, no 
record of Lytton’s life would be complete without 
this reference. 

Lytton died in harness. The inflammation 
in the ear which had long troubled him brought 
on an epileptic fit, and in a few hours all was over. 
Still more sudden was the death, eighteen years 
later, of his gifted son, who died in Paris on 
24 Nov., 1891, with his pen in his hand. 

Lytton was full of kindness of heart to the rank 
and file of literary workers. Among instances of 
this cited by Mr. Escott onemust suffice—that 
of Antonio Gallenga, from whose lips the account 
is given, When Saunders & Ottley published 
Gallenga’s ‘ Italy Past and Present,’ of those who 
received presentation copies Lytton alone acknow- 
ledged the book, and he ‘‘ further took the trouble 
of ascertaining how he could best serve the 
author, then an obscure and needy exile in the 
squalid streets abutting on Leicester Square; he 
lost not a day getting Gallenga to dine with him 
at his house in Mayfair. After an expression of 
delight at seeing an Italian able so effectively to 
plead the cause of his country and awaken Euro- 
pean interest on its behalf, ‘I have never,’ he 
said, ‘known a foreigner to attain such a style, 
as beautiful in form as in thought.’’’ Lytton 
offered Gallenga the post of his private secretary 
at a substantial salary, and sent him with letters 
to Delane and Mowbray Morris, thus beginning 
his connexion with The Times. 

We close our notice with Dickens’s tribute 
as far back as 1851: ‘‘ There cannot now be, or 
ever have been, among the followers of literature 
a man so entirely without the grudging little 
jealousies that too often disparage its brightness 
as Sir Edward Lytton.” 


HNotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EpiTorIaAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chan zery 

ne, 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the parer, contributors are requested to 
one in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

G. Y. BaLpock (“ Priestley and the Birmingham 
Riots of 1791 ”).—See the notice of Priestley in the 
*D.N.B.,’ xlvi. 363-4. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF POETRY. 
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WILLIAM JOHNSON FOX. 

THE MEMORIAL EDITION OF MEREDITH. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 
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The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
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SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Hachange at any Depot without previous notice. 
‘PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 


Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
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